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Agrarian Unrest and Reform in South India 
BY THOMAS SHEA 


A SOCIAL REVOLUTION, dramatic in its scope and in- 

tensity, is taking place in the south of India, a 
part of the country where caste hierarchies were once 
most rigid and where until very recently the doctrine 
of “untouchability” in its extreme form prevailed. It 
began about 1945 when wartime inflation, shortage of 
labor, and scarcity of essential goods combined with the 
persistent spread of political agitation from urban cen- 
ters into the villages to destroy many of the remnants 
of custom and tradition in agrarian relations. In the 
South, where such traditional relationships existed in 
their most pernicious forms, the explosion was most se- 
vere. In its early stages, before and immediately after 
independence, the agrarian revolution in South India, 
like its counterparts in Burma and other countries of 
Southeast Asia, took the form of violent uprisings, spon- 
taneous and ill-organized at first, but increasingly under 
Communist Party leadership, attaining in one area 
(Telengana) the proportion of a small-scale civil war. 
The military resources of a strong government were 
able to crush the revolts but it is doubtful if force 
alone would have achieved lasting success in the ab- 
sence of a constructive agrarian policy. 

After independence was achieved, three factors co- 
operated to turn agrarian discontent into more peace- 
ful channels: the presence of a government strong 
enough to quell disorder; the willingness on the part 
of the ruling Congress Party to undertake certain min- 
imum reforms; and the introduction of universal suf- 
frage together with the freedom of political parties of 
all persuasions to function openly. Although the struggle 
to win the allegiance of the Indian peasant has been 
joined by all major political parties, polarization of the 
contest between the Congress and the Communists is 
still the dominant theme. The Communists alone of 
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the important political parties were allowed to function 
openly during World War II. They were thus able 
to build up their strength at a time when other party 
organizations were virtually non-existent. Moreover, the 
Communists alone were organizationally and temper- 
amentally suited to lead the post-war peasant upris- 
ings. The following review of some of the important 
post-war developments in the field of land reform in 
four south Indian states: Travancore-Cochin, Madras, 
Andhra, and Hyderabad, will help to illustrate the im- 
pact which the introduction of universal suffrage and 
the growth of political awareness in the Indian peasant 
has made upon agrarian reform programs. 

Since agriculture in India is under the jurisdiction 
of the states rather than the central government, agrar- 
ian reform must for the most part be brought about 
by state legislation. Although broad policies followed 
in each state are largely determined by the stand 
taken on agrarian issues by the national executive of 
the governing party, actual legislation enacted depends 
upon the nature of the economic problems facing the 
individual states, upon the amount of pressure put on 
each party by its constituents, and upon the distribu- 
tion of party strength in the legislature. The scope of 
legislation is limited in that the constitution specifies 
the payment of compensation to owners whose lands 
are appropriated for public purposes. Fixing of fair 
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compensation leads to complicated and lengthy liti- 
gation. Moreover, the burden of compensation requisite 
to satisfy court interpretations of constitutional require- 
ments is generally so high that expropriation rarely 
forms a part of current state legislation. Legislation 
concentrates chiefly upon fixing of fair rent, preven- 
tion of eviction of tenants, guarantee of security of 
tenure, regulation of moneylending, release of govern- 
ment waste lands for settlernent of landless laborers, 
and fixation of minimum wages for agricultural labor. 


Prior to 1952, the attitude taken toward agrarian 
reform was governed by the fact that legislatures were 
composed of members representing an electorate made 
up of landholders and wealthy tenants. Parties whose 
activities and programs were directed against the in- 
terests of this electorate were rarely represented in 
state parliaments. In pre-independence days, therefore, 
progressive legislation was generally directed toward 
the welfare of a small upper level of tenants. The in- 
troduction of adult suffrage has increased the effect 
of popular agitation upon legislative bodies. It has not 
yet produced any extensive change in the pattern of 
land tenure legislation, for in all of the state legisla- 
tures (with the exception of Travancore-Cochin) Con- 
gress is today the Party in control. Congress is unable 
to take the initiative in sponsoring the type of re- 
forms which are essential to the balanced development 
of the rural economy because of the close ties of its 
members with the well-to-do sections of the agricul- 
tural community upon whom they have always de- 
pended for support and who generally oppose all legis- 
lation aimed at altering the traditional system in rural 
areas. Yet building up a popular following demands 
adopting certain measures essential to rural progress 
but unpalatable to wealthy landlords and moneylenders, 
such as scaling down and granting moratoria on agri- 
cultural debts, and giving security of tenure to culti- 
vating tenants. Although sponsored by the Congress 
Party, these measures frequently are adopted under 
pressure of local agitation. 


Data available from land tenure enquiry commission 
reports indicate that in the three states of Madras, 
Andhra, and Travancore-Cochin, the heavily-popu- 
lated rice-growing areas are the zones where land 
tenure conditions are most unsatisfactory. Census fig- 
ures further show that in these areas the percentage 
of the agricultural population who are landless laborers 
is highest. Rice cultivation as carried out in South 
India is highly labor-intensive. The labor required, 
however, is for the most part seasonal in character and 
is needed in large volume only for the work of trans- 
planting and harvesting. As in most of these areas 
there is little alternative employment during other 
parts of the year; those who are dependent for their 


livelihood upon casual labor must endeavor to under- 
cut the wage rates paid to permanent farm laborers 
or face the more unpleasant task of migrating. Para- 
doxically, the pressure of population on agriculture, 
which is instrumental in forcing down wage rates is 
encouraged by the existence of good soils and de- 
pendable water supplies in the major rice-producing 
areas. Paddy yields per acre in the irrigated areas of 
the Krishna-Godavari delta (Andhra State) and the 
Cauvery delta (Tanjore District, Madras State) are 
high by Indian standards, averaging nearly 2,000 
pounds per acre. In the rain-fed areas of Malabar and 
Travancore-Cochin they are somewhat lower. But in 
none of these areas does production approach the levels 
which it could reach were improved techniques of cul- 
tivation used. 

The key to the existence of this poverty amidst plenty 
is the fact that, in these rice-growing areas particu- 
larly, the land is concentrated in the hands of a small 
percentage of the total population who are for the 
most part absentee landlords, who take little or no in- 
terest in farming. In the upland portions of Madras and 
Andhra States, on the other hand, agriculture is a 
hazardous occupation because of poor soil conditions 
and undependable rainfall, and it demands constant 
personal supervision. Yields per acre are too low to 
produce a substantial surplus even for extensive hold- 
ings. Agriculture is looked upon as a vocation, not 
merely an investment, and owner-cultivators form the 
bulk of the population. In the rice-growing regions, 
tasks of supervision are largely routine and may safely 
be left to intermediaries. Labor, moreover, contains a 
negligible component of management and risk, and 
where abundant is obtained cheaply. 

In an unregulated economy, such circumstances en- 
courage the development of innumerable abuses. There 
is little incentive on the part of absentee owners to 
take an active interest in cultivation when they are 
assured of a steady income from the soil and are free 
to pursue other vocations without visible detrimert to 
their income. There is little incentive, either, for inter- 
mediaries to encourage agricultural production in the 
absence of security of tenure, or to pay laborers ade- 
quately when their services may be obtained for token 
wages. Legislation enacted prior to 1952 attempted in 
many states to correct a few of the more obvious forms 
of abuse, but legislative provisions were inadequate and 
enforcement mechanisms were defective. It is therefore 
significant to find that it was precisely in those areas 
that Communist successes in the last elections were con- 
spicuous. 


The Travancore Elections 
In Travancore-Cochin, the only state in India where 
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a non-Congress government is in power today, an elec- 


toral alliance of left-wing parties actually won a ma- 
jority of elective seats in the assembly. The refusal of 
the Praja-Socialist Party’s national executive to endorse 
the recommendation of the state executive that a co- 
alition government of the Praja Socialists with the 
United Front of Leftists (UFL) be formed, however, 
shattered the left front. Today, the PSP government 
depends for its existence upon the support of the 
Congress Party, and increasingly serious rifts between 
the three component members of the UFL (the Kerala 
Socialist Party, the Revolutionary Socialist Party, and 
the Communist Party) seem to presage a further split 
in leftist ranks. 


The Travancore elections nevertheless provided a sig- 
nificant indication of the extent of popular sympathy 
for leftist political objectives, for despite the care which 
the PSP national leaders took to stress the temporary 
nature of their alliance with the UFL, the local- cam- 
paign carried on by all left parties was based upon the 
slogan of a united leftist government. The present Chief 
Minister, P. Thanu Pillai, repeatedly emphasized that 
in event of a PSP-UFL victory, the victorious parties 
would form a government, It is safe to say that most 
of the 48 percent of voters who cast their ballot for 
leftist candidates did so fully expecting that a left gov- 
ernment if formed would include the Communist Party. 
In 90 of the 106 constituencies there was a straight fight 
between the Congress and the left bloc; nearly every 
leftist seat won, therefore, was obtained with an abso- 
lute majority. The left-wing vote, moreover, shows 
evidence of stability. In the 1951 election, the combined 
left-wing party vote and the number of votes won by 
each of the major left parties was nearly as large as it 
is today. Although left-wing strength has not appre- 
ciably grown since 1951, its stability is maintained at 
a figure aggregating mor than 40 percent of the total 
vote. 


The popularity of Communism in Travancore-Co- 
chin considerably is greater than is suggested by the 
number of votes (16 percent of the total) which the 
party received in the 1954 elections. Moreover, Com- 
munist party members are found not only among peas- 
ants, workers, and unemployed intellectuals, but in- 
clude in their number landowners, businessmen, and 
members of some of the most prominent families in 
the state. During the past twenty years a literary move- 
ment sponsored and encouraged by leftists (and par- 
ticularly Communists) has been taking place in the 
state as well as in the adjoining Malabar district. Em- 
phasis has been placed by Malayali writers on popu- 
larizing poetry, drama, and the novel and on carrying 
the message of Communism through these media to 
the villager. 
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The success of this method of propagating leftist 
ideologies in Travancore-Cochin may be attributed 
largely to certain features of the economic and social 
structure of the state which are unique in India. Its 
population is the most literate (54 percent) in the 
country and the most politically conscious (71 percent 
of the electorate voted in the 1951 elections and 75 per- 
cent in 1954, compared with the all-India average of 
less than 50 percent). It is also one of the few places in 
India where social and economic equality of the sexes 
has formed part of the traditional mores. Although there 
are no large cities and the bulk (86 percent) of the 
population is classified by census authorities as rural, 
most of the 5,000 villages are linked by motorable 
roads, are served periodically by buses and kept in con- 
tact with outside events by 16 daily vernacular news- 


Papers. 
Economic Unbalance 

Yet poverty is widespread, and levels of living are 
perhaps the lowest in India. The economic structure 
of the state, founded chiefly on the production of agri- 
cultural raw materials—tea, rubber, cashew nuts, and 
coir—is seriously unbalanced, for it must provide sus- 
tenance for a population which in terms of density far 
exceeds that of highly industrialized countries in West- 
ern Europe. There are in Travancore-Cochin over 
1,000 persons to the square mile, whereas the density 
of England and Wales is 754. A general slump in the 
prices of most agricultural raw materials since the end 
of hostilities in Korea has led to a precipitate slump 
in the state and has caused widespread unemployment. 
Moreover, the state is chronically deficit in food sup- 
plies; hence food prices remain high despite the decline 
in employment and wages. The agriculturalist has felt 
the full effects of depression and high food prices. 
Agricultural laborers form 37 percent of the total agri- 
cultural population, the highest proportion in any In- 
dian state. They, unlike owner-cultivators and tenants, 
are generally not in a position to produce their own 
food, and are entirely dependent for it on the market. 
But in Travancore-Cochin, many owner-cultivators 
have devoted all of their resources to producing cash 
crops and now face serious credit difficulties which 
may force many of the smaller ones to sell or mortgage 
their holdings. 

There is in the state a high degree of correlation be- 
tween caste and communal position and economic sta- 
tus. The Christians, originally small landholders, have 
since the depression of the 1930s become the dom- 
inant financial and commercial community. Income 
derived from business activities has been reinvested in 
agriculture and has led to extensive purchases of land 
from landholding sections of the Hindu community. 


Much of this investment and transfer of land took 
place during the course of the depression when many 
landholders who had no other source of income were 
obliged to liquidate. This is the most important of 
several factors which have created a great deal of ani- 
mosity between Christians and Hindus in the state. 
The Christians played a prominent part in the forma- 
tion of the State Congress party prior to independence, 
and have ever since wielded a dominant influence in 
the party. The last two elections in the state show a 
pronounced regional distribution of party votes which 
roughly corresponds to the geographical distribution of 
the major communities. The predominantly Christian 
constituencies of central Travancore voted solidly Con- 
gress. The Communists were strongest in the heavily 
populated rice- and coconut-growing coastal areas 
where the population of depressed classes is highest. 

The major cause of the Congress defeat, its second 
defeat in the state since independence, was the failure 
of the government to take necessary steps to resolve 
the two major problems facing the state-—providing al- 
ternative employment for hundreds of thousands of un- 
deremployed agricultural laborers and solving the food 
problem, This would have demanded rehabilitation of 
established industries and the creation of new ones, 
and the introduction of extensive land reforms which 
would increase cultivators’ incentive to improve pro- 
duction, ensure adequate capital investment in land 
improvements and equitable distribution of food-grains 
produced in the state. 

The boldness and imagination necessary to deal with 
these problems has not been forthcoming from either 
the national or the state governments. Thus only one 
piece of agrarian legislation was passed by the out- 
going ministry, a temporary measure called The Hold- 
ings (Stay of Execution Proceedings) Act of 1950, the 
object of which was to prevent evictions of tenants 
pending the enactment of a comprehensive land _re- 
form code. An enquiry commission report submitted 
in 1950’ recommended granting limited fixity of tenure 
to certain classes of tenants and fixed a ceiling on fu- 
ture acquisition of land by large landholders, but was 
shelved by the ministry then in control as it was con- 
sidered too radical. 

It is too early to ascertain whether the present Praja- 
Socialist ministry will be capable of carrying through 
sweeping reforms, for it was obliged to frame and 
put before the house an interim budget only seven 
days after assuming office. The dependence of the P. 
Thanu Pillai ministry upon financial assistance from 
the central government for whatever reforms it under- 
takes, its readiness to accept Congress support in the 
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formation of the ministry, and the brusque rejection 
which Socialist leaders have given UFL proposals for 
a united front suggest that no radical changes are in 
store for Travancore Cochin. However, in a recent 
public statement the Chief Minister stated that his 
government will sponsor a bill introducing far-reach- 
ing agrarian reforms in the next (September 1954) 
session of the legislature. 


The Madras Elections 


In the Madras 1952 elections, the Communists won 
62 seats in the 375-member state legislative assembly 
and emerged as the second largest party. Of the seats 
won by the Communists, 45 were obtained in 6 of the 
26 districts of undivided Madras. The table below 
shows the relative distribution of Communist and Con- 
gress seats in those areas: 


Total CPI seats Congress seats 

seats contested won contested won 

Madras State 375 131 62 367 152 

Krishna-Godavari 58 50 31 58 7 
Delta (4 districts) 

Tanjore district i9 12 7 19 8 

Malabar district 29 14 7 29 + 


Source: Return Showing the Results of the General Elections 
in Madras State, 1951-52. Government of Madras, 1953. 


In all these places, except Tanjore, the defeat of the 
Congress Party in terms of percentage of seats won 
assumed the proportions of a rout. In Madras as a 
whole, Congress won 152 seats, less than a majority, and 
was able to form a government only with the help of 
several splinter parties. Following the separation of 
Andhra State in October 1953, however, the propor- 
tional strength of the Congress Party in the Madras 
legislature was substantially strengthened, whereas that 
of the Communists was weakened. Congress, with a 
total strength of 118 in a 23l-member house, has re- 
ceived a sizeable accretion of support since the forma- 
tion under the Kamaraj Nadar ministry of a coalition 
government including two splinter groups (the Tamil- 
nad Toilers’ Party and the Commonweal Party) be- 
sides the Congress. The voting strength of this bloc is 
now 142. The Communist Party has only 23 members 
in the new assembly, of which 14 come from the two 
districts of Tanjore and Malabar. 

Recently the Madras Government under the _pres- 
sure of Communist-led agitation passed two pieces of 
legislation aimed at ameliorating land tenure relations 
in these two districts—The Malabar Tenancy (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1954, and The Tanjore Tenants and Pan- 
naiyal (Protection) Act, 1953, The circumstances sur- 
rounding their enactment and the contents of the acts 
themselves provide an excellent illustration of the in- 
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fluence of the Communist Party on the enactment of 
land tenure legislation by popularly-elected govern- 
ments, 

The table below shows the proportional distribution 
of agricultural classes in different parts of Madras 
State at the time of the 1951 census, prior to parti- 
tion. 


Krishna-God- 
avari (4 districts) 

Tanjore 22 

Malabar 39 44 

Madras state* 13 23 

* with the exception of Tanjore, Malabar, and four dis- 
tricts in the Krishna-Godavari delta ar . 

Source: Return Showing the Results of the General Elections 

in Madras State, 1951-52, Government of Madras, 1953. 


These figures show that in each of the three areas 
where the Communist Party won a significant propor- 
tion of the popular vote, the percentage of landless la- 
borers exceeds and the percentage of owner-cultivators 
is less than the average for the remainder of the state. 
In these three areas as a whole, 90.3 percent of all 
landowners hold 52 percent, and 9.7 percent of the 
landowners hold 48 percent of all cultivated lands for 
which relevant statistics are available. Of the land- 
owners 72 percent hold less than three acres, a holding 
regarded by most authorities to be sub-marginal under 
conditions prevailing in the different parts of Madras.” 


The Malabar Problem 


Malabar, the first of these areas which will be given 
detailed consideration, has had a long history of agrar- 
ian turmoil. A series of violent outbreaks by sections of 
the Moslem population there over a period of a cen- 
tury culminated in the serious Moplah Rebellion of 
1921, the most sustained revolt against British rule in 
India since 1857. An elaborate enquiry commission re- 
port® on the cause of unrest among the Moplahs made 
years prior to the 1921 outbreak attributed the unrest 
chiefly to the harshness of the conditions under which 
the Moplahs, most of whom were agricultural laborers 
and poor tenants, were obliged by their landlords to 
work. The immediate causes of the 1921 rebellion are 
still a subject of debate, for although a confidential 
enquiry is said to have been later carried out by the 


2 V. Ramamurthi, Communist Spotlight on the Land Prob- 
lem, Madras, 1952. 

3 Report of the Malabar Special Commission, 1881-82, 
Government of Madras, 1882. 3 vols. 
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Madras government, the results were never made 
public. The underlying causes, however, were economic. 

A land tenure commission appointed in 1939* esti- 
mated that 90 percent of the total cultivated land of 
Malabar was in the hands of absentee landlords who 
there form only 4 percent of the total agricultural pop- 
ulation. Much of this land, especially in the rice grow- 
ing areas, is also held by one or more intermediaries— 
professional people and businessmen for whom agri- 
culture is a source of unearned supplementary income. 
The exact number of these is uncertain, but is believed 
to comprise between 10 and 20 percent of all tenants 
holding approximately half of the total land under cul- 
tivation. Actual cultivation in rice-growing areas is 
carried out for the most part by the 44 percent of 
the agricultural population returned in the 1951 cen- 
sus as agricultural laborers, who are without any rights 
to the soil, The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, 
which investigated conditions in Malabar in Novem- 
ber 1948, shortly after large-scale Communist-led peas- 
ant uprisings in North Malabar had been crushed, had 
this to say about agricultural laborers in the district: 
“Their frail and bony bodies, their emaciated and 
worn-out looks, their tattered clothes, all bore testi- 
mony to the most extreme form of exploitation. They 
indeed looked sub-human. . . .””* 

Prior to independence only two substantial pieces of 
legislation had been adopted to ameliorate agrarian 
conditions in Malabar. The first, passed in 1836, was 
an act to provide compensation in case of eviction to 
tenants who had borne the cost of improvements on 
the land they cultivated. The second, The Malabar 
Tenancy Act of 1929, was a comprehensive piece of 
legislation dealing with all phases of tenure relation- 
ships. It conferred limited security of tenure on most 
categories of tenants, intermediaries as well as culti- 
vating tenants, and fixed fair rents in the case of the 
latter. The fair rent formula for paddy lands was set 
at two thirds of the net produce after deducting costs 
of cultivation. The figure for cultivation costs for a 
given area was established at 2% times the seed ordin- 
arily used for agricultural operations. As costs were 
much higher than this figure in many parts of the 
district, tenants were frequently left with what 
amounted to little more than a subsistence wage. 

The clauses relating to security of tenure provided 
many opportunities for abuse. In the first place, land- 
lords were given permission to evict all categories of 
tenants if they desired to resume lands for their own 
maintenance or that of their family. Justification for 


4 Report of the Malabar Tenancy Committee, Government 
of Madras, 1940, p. 79. 

5 Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee. 
All India Congress Committee, New Delhi, 1948, p. 132. 
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evicting a tenant on the basis of this clause was readily 
obtainable, for court interpretations of what constituted 
maintenance needs proved exceedingly broad. More- 
over, the landlord was free to leave the actual culti- 
vation of such resumed lands to agricultural laborers 
without violating the provisions of the clause. In the 
second place, if for any reason a superior tenant were 
to lose his rights to the land, the position of all cate- 
gories of tenants beneath him would be placed in 
jeopardy. In most cases they, too, would be subject to 
eviction. Thirdly, even this limited security of tenure 
was granted subject to the periodical payment of large 
renewal fees by tenants. 

Events connected with the war brought a new set 
of problems to Malabar. The district is chronically de- 
ficit in food grains. Although more than half the culti- 
vated area is devoted to paddy, the district produces 
only a third of its food grain requirements, for the 
population density is comparable to that of Travan- 
core-Cochin. Rent assessments were set at a high level, 
and landlords often resorted to fraudulent means, such 
as refusing to issue receipts for rent received and suing 
the tenant for alleged default, to raise it still higher. 
Rack renting was especially prevalent in the rice-grow- 
ing sections of North Malabar where many intermedi- 
aries existed between the owner and the tiller. Rents 
were ordinarily paid in kind, and were often so high 
that the tenant, after meeting costs of cultivation and 
rent charges, was not able to retain sufficient grain to 
meet his and his family’s needs during the off season 
and was consequently obliged to seek temporary work 
as a laborer for part of the year. During the war, the 
price of grain rose precipitously owing to the cutting 
off of imports from Burma and Siam, and to the fail- 
ure of the government to put into effect adequate price 
control and food distribution machinery. As food prices 
rose faster than wages, these tenants were threatened 
with starvation. 


The Communist Party, which had profited from 
being permitted to function openly during the War 
in return for cooperating with the Government of India 
in the war effort, concentrated on intensive organiza- 
tional work in North Malabar. When the war ended, 
the Communists began widespread agitation for a re- 
vision of land tenure laws in Malabar, and owing to 
the desperate plight of large numbers of cultivators 
and agricultural laborers, received enthusiastic support. 
In 1947, the Provincial Committee of the Communist 
Party sent a memorandum to the Congress Party gov- 
ernment, which was then in power in Madras, re- 
questing them to permit paddy cultivators to pay their 
rent in cash at controlled prices, rather than, as was 
the customary, in kind. This recommendation was not 
accepted, and the Communists began a widespread “no 


rent” campaign which in the face of severe government 
repression, finally lapsed into terrorism. The Madras 
Public Order Ordinance of 1947 and subsequently the 
Madras Suppression of Public Disturbances Act of 
1948 were invoked to deal with a mounting wave of 
rural unrest in Malabar as well as in other parts of 
the state, and succeeded in curbing the trouble to some 
extent, 


Amendment to Tenancy Act 


In 1951 the government passed an amending act to 
the 1929 tenancy act. This amendment changed the 
method of computing costs of cultivation, fixing them 
at a flat rate rather than as a multiple of seed used, 
and established fair rent at half the net produce plus 
half the revenue assessment for paddy lands. As land 
revenue assessment rates in Malabar are ordinarily sup- 
posed to represent a third of the net produce, the new 
rent in most places would still be two thirds (3/6 plus 
1/6) of the net produce. In some cases where assess- 
ments were unduly high, this measure actually per- 
mitted higher rents than were allowed by the earlier 
act. Nor, except for the abolition of provisions requir- 
ing payment of renewal fees, was any significant change 
made in the circumstances under which cultivating 
tenants could be evicted. These and other features of 
the new act drew protests from all sections of the rural 
population. The Communist Party together with the 
Socialists and the Malabar District Congress Commit- 
tee immediately undertook a program of concerted 
agitation for its repeal. This agitation resulting from 
failure of the government to undertake a successful pro- 
gram of land reform is acknowledged by all parties to 
have been the major cause of the setback Congress re- 
ceived in Malabar in the 1951 elections. 


In 1953, the Law Minister, in response to persistent 
demands, drafted a further amending act and sub- 
mitted it to Parliament. As finally passed, under pres- 
sure of renewed agitation—a petition bearing the sig- 
natures of 150,000 peasants was presented on the floor 
of the legislative assembly by a Communist member— 
the new act made the clause permitting eviction of 
tenants by landlords desiring to resume land for their 
own maintenance inoperative in the case of all tenants 
who were in possession of their lands for a 6 year 
period or longer. Secondly, it raised the estimate of 
cultivating expenses to a level demanded earlier by the 
Communists. Thirdly, it reduced fair rents to half the 
net produce in the case of paddy lands. As a series of 
earlier acts, beginning with the Madras Tenants and 
Ryots Protection Act of 1946 had in effect stayed 
eviction suits against all cultivators in Malabar for a 
seven year period, the new act really gave full occu- 
pancy rights to all cultivating tenants. 
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Discontent has not been allayed, however, for the act 
still falls far short of popular needs and demands. For 
example, the plight of the agricultural laborers, who 
form nearly half of the agricultural population in the 
district, remains untouched. Despite recommendations 
from the Planning Commission that a minimum wages 
act for agricultural laborers be passed in each state by 
1953, no action along this line has yet been taken in 
Madras, 

In considering the situation in Tanjore, we may note 
that the first two paragraphs of the Tanjore Tenants 
and Pannaiyal (Protection) Ordinance of 1952 indi- 
cates the circumstances under which it was passed. 
“Whereas in the district of Tanjore the relations be- 
tween landowners and their agents on the one hand 
and tenants and farm labourers on the other had 
become strained, resulting in the displacement of ten- 
ants and the dismissal of farm labourers and in agrar- 
ian crimes and disturbances. And whereas the situation 
threatened to cause deterioration in agricultural pro- 
duction. . . .” 

A pannaiyal is a hereditary farm servant. The condi- 
tions under which pannaztyals lived in Tanjore at the 
time this Ordinance was drafted included some of the 
worst forms of serfdom in India. For wages, which in 
almost all cases were at pitifully low levels there farm 
laborers were obliged to perform whatever work was 
required of them by their “owner,” were denied free- 
dom of movement, and were often subjected to flog- 
gings and torture for the slightest infringement of rules. 
Most tenants cultivated on a crop-share basis, the terms 
of which seldom gave the tenant more than 5 or 10 
percent of the gross produce. 

Prior to the end of World War II both tenants and 
pannaiyals were ordinarily employed on a permanent, 
hereditary basis by their landlords. However, during 
the inflation which set in after the war, agitation on the 
part of agricultural laborers and of tenants for better 
terms and for higher wages spread to Tanjore District. 
As elsewhere in Madras, Communists took a prominent 
part in this activity. Many landlords in Tanjore fought 
this agitation by wholesale eviction of tenants, impor- 
tation of outside labor, flogging of peasant leaders, and 
destroying pannaiyal villages. By 1948 the unrest had 
reached such alarming proportions that the govern- 
ment arranged for a tripartite conference of represen- 
tatives of government, landlords, and peasants to settle 
the dispute. The terms of the settlement (called the 
Mayuram agreement) provided for an increase in the 
wages of landless laborers to what approximated a 
subsistence level, granted them limited fixity of tenure 
for house sites, and awarded tenants 25 percent of the 
gross paddy produce. Many landlords refused to ad- 
here to these conditions, and a new wave of evictions, 
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strikes, and disorders broke out, lasting almost contin- 
uously until October 1952, when the government, after 
consulting with local officials, promulgated as an emer- 
gency measure the Tanjore Ordinance. 

The provisions of this Ordinance, which were later 
incorporated into the Act of 1953, granted tenants 
freedom from eviction for a five-year period and 
awarded them 40 percent of the gross produce. A new 
wage scale which essentially differed little from that 
of the Mayuram agreement was introduced for agri- 
cultural labor. The tenant, however, was now obliged 
to pay half the cost of artificial fertilizers used on the 
land. He was further obliged to meet all other recur- 
rent costs of cultivation. It has been estimated that the 
extra burden of costs thus imposed upon the tenant, 
which were absent from the provisions of the Mayuram 
agreement, is between 10 and 15 percent of the gross 
produce. The tenants as well as the agricultural la- 
borers thus receive little or nothing more ihan they did 
under the terms of the earlier award. 

Discontent has not subsided; at the time this article 
is being written, batialions of armed police are sta- 
tioned in many villages to prevent further outbreaks. 
Congress investigators admit that the enforcement ma- 
chinery for this act is in practice no better than earlier 
measures and that evictions and harassment of tenants 
and laborers continues. The root cause of the discon- 
tent—concentration of large cultivated tracts in the 
hands of a small number of absentee landlords, who 
by acting in collusion, are able to influence and in- 
timidate local enforcement officers—has been left 
largely untouched. 


Andhra and Hyderabad 

Andhra State was formed in October 1953 follow- 
ing widespread agitation in the Telugu portions of 
Madras. At that time the Communists, whose strength 
was concentrated in the heavily-populated rice-growing 
Krishna-Godavari delta, were the largest party in the 
legislature. Congress, by a series of adroit maneuvers, 
was able to increase its representation by winning over 
a number of independents and Praja Socialist members 
to displace the Communists as the largest party, and 
finally to form a government, The government's exist- 
ence has been precarious, however, and this has made 
it especially vulnerable to Communist agitation, The 
Communist members of the legislature, who can count 
on the full support of the opposition for land reform 
proposals they make, have proved to be skilled parlia- 
mentarians. Recently a motion was made in the Andhra 
legislature by a Communist member that all govern- 
ment waste lands be distributed to landless laborers 
free of charge. The Chief Ministér stated that al- 
though the government looked with favor on the prin- 
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ciples embodied in such a proposal, it created financial 
complications which required much careful study, and 
he requested the member not to have the motion put 
to a vote until the government could prepare a report. 
The member replied that, since the government looked 
with favor upon the proposal, it should be willing to 
record that fact now in the form of a resolution, and 
refused to withdraw it. The resolution was finally 
passed unanimously. Preliminary steps for its implemen- 
tation have now been undertaken. The Chief Minister, 
addressing a huge gathering of peasants organized by 
the Communists in March 1954, promised an early im- 
plementation of their eight demands, which included a 
moratorium on all agricultural debts, postponement of 
payment of compensation to zamindars, and reduction 
of land revenue. 

In Hyderabad, where agrarian unrest reached at one 
time the proportions of a minor rebellion, agrarian 
legislation so far enacted is in some respects the most 
comprehensive of any state in South India. Legislation 
passed, or pending in the form of government bills, pro- 
vides for abolition of a class of absentee landlords 
called Jagirs, fixity of tenure for tenants who have 
cultivated the land for six consecutive years since 1932, 
fixation of rent at a maximum of a third of gross 
produce for paddy lands and a quarter for others, and 
permits appropriation for public use land held by an 
owner yielding an income of 3,600 rupees or more per 
year if it is not being managed in accordance with cer- 
tain defined standards of efficient cultivation. When 
the act providing fixity of tenure was first passed, 
large-scale evictions were resorted to by landlords in 
order to escape the provisions of the act. Protests and 
demonstrations by peasant unions and left-wing party 
groups led to the promulgation of the Prevention of 
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VER SINCE the transfer of sovereignty in December 

1949, which left Indonesia an independent republic, 
though a partner with Holland in a constitutional 
Union, the position of the Dutch minority in the coun- 
try has worsened. As a result, the number of Dutchmen 
in Indonesia has gradually diminished, until by now 
they are estimated at only about 80,000, as compared 
to the more than 300,000 persons legally classified as 
Europeans (mostly full blood Dutch and Eurasians) 
just before the Second World War. The comparison is 
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Eviction Ordinance of 1952, staying all evictions, and 
restoring tenants evicted during a period six months 
prior to the adoption of the ordinance. 

Agrarian reform in South India has been slow and 
uneven, suggestive more of sporadic, grudging conces- 
sions to the pressure of Communist agitation than of 
an integrated attempt to reorganize the agricultural 
sector of the economy in the interest of social welfare 
and increased productivity. Agricultural legislation thus 
far adopted has given a little less rent to some land- 
lords, greater security of tenure to some tenants, and 
in a few places temporarily postponed the payment of 
debt arrears by an insolvent peasantry. Inadequate en- 
forcement machinery makes much of this legislation 
inoperative, as the upper echelons of the state bureauc- 
racies in charge of enforcement measures (themselves 
generally landlords or members of prominent landed 
families) are seldom free from a strong conservative 
bias; moreover powerful landlords acting in collusion 
can usually bribe, intimidate, or negotiate the transfer 
of those officials who do attempt to ensure the working 
of undesirable legislation. 

The Communists are strong in half-a-dozen scattered 
pockets, Although there is considerable scope yet for 
their expansion within those areas, the chances of their 
becoming a serious threat to the existing Congress 
hegemony in the south depends principally on two con- 
ditions which will require considerable time to be ful- 
filled: their ability to build up strong organizational 
bases outside their present spheres of influence and 
the willingness of the other major leftist parties to form 
some type of united front with them. But the con- 
tinued existence of widespread poverty and social in- 
equalities in South India is a factor which makes po- 
litical prediction hazardous. 
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not wholly accurate, for it is not known precisely how 
many Eurasians or Dutch are now, or have decided 
to become, warga negara (citizens), nor how many resi- 
dent Dutchmen and Eurasians will apply for Indo- 
nesian citizenship under a new law to be redrafted by 
the cabinet. It is certain however that thousands of 
Hollanders are leaving Indonesia annually. Among 
them are long-term residents of the country as well as 
relative newcomers whose contracts with the govern- 
ment or with business concerns have expired. In 1953 
alone it is estimated that some 9,000 Dutch were per- 
manently repatriated, while only 3,000 new Dutch im- 
migrants entered for a specified brief period. 
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The deterioration in the position of the Dutch min- 
ority reflects not merely the sharp political conflict be- 
tween the two members of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union over the future of Western New Guinea or over 
divergent objectives in foreign policy; rather it seems 
to stem from a lingering popular resentment of the 
Dutch, the aftermath of nationalist revolution, but- 
tressed at present by political radicalism and economic 
discontent. Under such conditions the Dutch minority 
has become a convenient scapegoat on which to blame 
all ills that beset the young Indonesian Republic: the 
lawlessness of Muslim extremists like Kartosuwirjo and 
Kahar Muzakkar and their followers, whom some 
Dutchmen have been accused of supporting; the con- 
flict between political centralism and the desire for 
more local autonomy in the daerah and provinces, de- 
nounced as “colonial federalism”; the present con- 
fusion in the leadership of the armed forces, said to 
be instigated by the now defunct Dutch military mis- 
sion; the instability of organized labor, and so on. Ten- 
sions seem to have mounted to such a degree that the 
smallest incident produces vielent explosions. 

A case in point was the Simpang Hotel affair.' On 
January 16, 1954, an employee of the Simpang Hotel 
in Surabaya refused to provide lodging for the Indo- 
nesian Economic Affairs Minister, Iskaq Tjokrohadi- 
surjo, on the ground that no room was available. When 
the Indonesian district officer for Surabaya, Suparto, 
visited the hotel to look into the matter, he was al- 
legedly treated in a discourteous manner. According to 
Suparto, there were several rooms unoccupied, which 
the hotel management denied. The Indonesian press 
depicted the incident as an example of race discrimin- 
ation, since the Simpang Hotel is owned by a Dutch 
organization, the Nationale Handelsbank. The hotel 
management stated, however, that since October 1953 
more than thirty Indonesians had stayed at the hotel. 
Excitement ran high, and the manager of the hotel 
was arrested and charged with violating laws govern- 
ing the renting and proper numbering of hotel rooms— 
after he had offered his apologies to Suparto and to 
the Economic Affairs Minister. Vice-Premier Wong- 
sonegoro declared that “strong measures” would be 
taken against the hotel, although two Dutch directors 
of the Nationale Handelsbank also offered personal 
apologies. 

In the Indonesian press meanwhile the campaign 
against the hotel was just beginning, and incendiary 
editorials demanded redress for the insult to “our feel- 
ing of nationality.” On the evening of January 18, 
1954, a group of about thirty young persons, armed 

1 Java Bode (Dijakarta), January 18-20, 22, 26, 1954; 
Harian Umum (Surabaya), January 16-18, 1954; Trompet 
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with clubs and knives, entered the hotel and went on 
a rampage. A few employees were badly beaten before 
police interfered, but none of the marauders was ar- 
rested. The Netherlands High Commissioner in Indo- 
nesia, Count van Bylandt, subsequently had an inter- 
view with the Indonesian Forcign Affairs Minister, 
Sunarjo, about the matter and declared that the “un- 
fortunate” affair in Surabaya was having “repercus- 
sions out of all proportion.” 

Then new fuel was added to the flames with the 
arrest of E. Evenhuis, editor-in-chief of a Dutch- 
language daily in Surabaya, De Vrije Pers, because 
Indonesian authorities alleged that Evenhuis had sent 
to a Dutch newspaper a dispatch on the Simpang inci- 
dent which “could create unrest” in Indonesia. The 
telegram was intercepted by the Indonesians and never 
reached its destination. In the Indonesian press it was 
alleged that Evenhuis was a member of the subversive 
NEFIS group (Netherlands Forces Intelligence Serv- 
ice), a secret organization composed of Dutch irre- 
concilables, reputedly committed to the violent over- 
throw of the Indonesian government. The association 
of Dutch journalists in Indonesia thereupon addressed 
a letter to the Indonesian Minister of Information, F. 
L. Tobing, protesting the arrest of Evenhuis; they 
pointed out that Evenhuis was not a member of NEFIS 
and asked the Minister how a telegram addressed to a 
foreign newspaper could create unrest in Indonesia. 
Tobing replied that Evenhuis was persona non grata 
and would be ordered to leave the country. 


Group Action against Discrimination 

In the meantime an “Action Committee Simpang 
Hotel” was formed in Surabaya, headed by members 
of the radical Tentara Republik Indonesia Peladjar 
(Student Army of the Indonesian Republic), of the 
Corps Peladjar Demobilisan (Student Veterans’ Corps) 
and of the Communist-dominated labor federation 
SOBSI. The Committee’s purpose was to press the gov- 
ernment to take action against racial discrimination by 
the Simpang Hotel and to take sterner measures against 
“foreigners who create unrest.” A similar resolution was 
drafted by the Surabaya chapter of the Partai Nasional 
Indonesia, and the leader of the Arab Indonesian group 
in Surabaya also urged the authorities to end discrimin- 
ation. In the Indonesian press demands were made that 
the government exercise stricter supervision over foreign 
enterprises in Indonesia; several papers asserted that 
the Dutch should not be allowed to operate public 
places such as hotels. Evenhuis declared that he had 
been forced to leave Indonesia because the government 
wished to protect him against the Communists and 
against the “flaming youth” of Surabaya.’ 


2 Cf. eg., Trompet Masjarakat (Surabaya), January 18, 
1954; Nieuwsgier, February 20, 1954. 
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To those familiar with the policy of recent Indo- 
nesian Governments toward the press, the arrest of 
Evenhuis did not come as a surprise. A little more than 
a year earlier, Mrs. A. H. Fiihri-Mierop, editor of the 
Dutch-language daily Nieuw Surabaiasch Handelsblad, 
also of Surabaya, had been arrested and subsequently 
expelled from Indonesia, because her editorials had 
allegedly insulted the head of the Indonesian state and 
had expressed “feelings of contempt, enmity and 
hatred” for the Indonesian people, both criminal of- 
fenses under the law.* On October 14, 1953 the Indo- 
nesian attorney-general informed the Indonesian jour- 
nalists’ association publishers of press reports, even on 
parliamentary debates or pronouncements of political 
leaders, which could create “dissension and unrest,” 
would be liable to prosecution.* Protests against this de- 
cision were made by journalists and by several mem- 
bers of Parliament, but the order was not withdrawn. 
As the Dutch daily Nieuwsgier (Djakarta) put it edi- 
torially (October 17, 1953): “It is virtually an im- 
possible tas’: for a journalist who is trying to give an 
objective picture of what is taking place here, to deter- 
mine in advance, again and again, if the report of a 
certain pronouncement or the publication of a news 
item will lead to disunity and enmity. . . . There are 
events which can safely be accepted as stimuli of dis- 
sension and enmity, if only because they are expres- 
sions or consequences of an already existing disunity 
and enmity. It cannot be the intention to leave them 
unmentioned. . . . “The deliberate lie of silence’ is the 
worst of all lies. . . .” The arrest of Evenhuis would 
seem to underscore the truth of this contention. 


It is not without significance for the present position 
of the Dutch minority that Evenhuis was apparently 
accused in some Indonesian papers of being a member 
of the NEFIS, which has received much attention 
lately, particularly in connection with the scores of 
Dutchmen (as well as a few Indonesians and Chinese) 
who have been arrested in the last few months al- 
legedly for aiding Muslim extremist Darul Islam bands 
in West and Central Java. According to press reports 
from December 1953, when the first arrests were made, 
through the middle of April 1954, some 35 Dutchmen 
are now being held on charges of treasonable com- 


3 Het Nieuwsblad voor Sumatra (Medan), October 22, 


1952. 

4 Cf. the text of this letter in Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), Oc- 
tober 14, 1953; Keng Po (Djakarta), October 13, 1953; 
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visional constitution, which states that restrictions on freedom 
of the press (as well as on other freedoms) exist in order to 
“comply with the just requirements of public order, morality 
and welfare in a democratic community” and to secure equal 
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plicity. These arrests (and the prominent reports con- 
cerning them in many Indonesian papers) have alarm- 
ingly threatened the future of the Dutch group. 


The Westerling Affair 

These reports have raised again all manner of spec- 
ulations regarding the “unknown war” now being 
waged against the Indonesian authoritics by members 
of the former KNIL (Dutch colonial army) and of 
the APRA (“Army of the Just King”) headed, before 
his escape, by the former KNIL Captain Raymond 
P. (“Turk”) Westerling.’ This “war” presumably had 
its origin in the closing days of 1949, when Captain 
Westerling, after his formal discharge from the KNIL, 
formed his own army, called APRA, in West Java, for 
the purpose, as Westerling stated, of protecting the 
federal structure of the Indonesian Republic as it had 
been agreed to by all parties at the Round Table Con- 
ference in The Hague. The army was composed mainly 
of Indonesians, some of whom had also been in KNIL 
service, Westerling was already wanted by the new 
Indonesian government because of his earlier high- 
handed measures against supporters of the Indonesian 
Revolution during his tour of duty of Sulawesi. Al- 
though Westerling has claimed’ that the Netherlands 
Government promised him that the federal structure 
of the state would be protected, events showed that 
Holland registered virtually no protest when unifica- 
tion took place in the course of 1950 and the federal 
state was dissolved. The highly questionable legality 
of this unification process’ and the insurrections that 
broke out against it in Celebes and the Moluccas 
seemed to confirm Westerling’s suspicions. In January 
1950 Westerling’s coup against the federal government 
took place. Though it failed and Westerling succeeded 
in escaping from Indonesia shortly thereafter, his 
APRA forces continued to operate, supposediy under 
the direction of the former intelligence organization 
(NEFIS) of the Dutch colonial forces. According to 
Marshack NEFIS had been in touch with Westerling 
even before the latter’s unsuccessful coup. Former 
APRA and NEFIS officers, now commanding small 
bands, took to the hills of West Java and began their 
systematic campaign against the young Republican gov- 
ernment, establishing a common front—so Marshack 


5 Perhaps the first account of this war in the American 
press was that of Alexander Marshack, “The Unreported 
War in Indonesia,” American Mercury, February 1952, pp. 
37-47. 

6 R. P. P. Westerling, Mijn Memoires (Antwerp and Am- 
sterdam, 1952), p. 219. 

7 Cf. J. M. van der Kroef, “The South Moluccan Insur- 
rection in Indonesia: A Preliminary Analysis,” The University 
of Manila Journal of East Asiatic Studies, vol. 2 (1952), pp. 
7-20. 
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alleges—with the Muslim extremists of the Darul Islam, 
who have also been at war with the authorities. The 
Indonesian press circulated reports that former Dutch 
army officers were returning to Indonesia, ostensibly 
as employees in business and industry, actually to aid 
the insurgents, and that the Netherlands Military Mis- 
sion in the country provided the rebels with weapons 
and advice. 

All these reports and rumors had the effect of placing 
the whole Dutch community under a cloud of suspicion. 
Shortly after the arrests of suspected Netherlanders 
began, the secretary-general of the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party’s central committee, D. N. Aidit, issued a 
“national demand” addressed to the government which 
urged “the expulsion of all Dutch experts and advisors 
who thanks to the treasonable Round Table Confer- 
ence Agreement obtained such positions of honor.”* 

Even though the Netherlands government itself was 
not formally accused of fomenting NEFIS activities, 
this distinction was certainly not emphasized in all 
press reports and government communiqués. Indeed 
the Indonesian authorities observed extreme reticence 
about the matter, at least until the recent arrests. On 
February 13, 1954 the Netherlands High Commissioner 
in Indonesia protested to the Indonesian government 
that the Dutch Commissariat had not been permitted 
to render legal assistance to Dutch nationals arrested by 
the Indonesians. The Indonesian government, in a for- 
mal reply on March 4, 1954, rejected this protest and 
declared that any consular assistance to the Dutch 
prisoners would depend on the policies pursued by Indo- 
nesian judicial authority. Nor was the Indonesian gov- 
ernment willing to inform the Dutch where the Dutch 
prisoners were being kept incarcerated. The veteran 
Dutch Socialist leader and parliamentary deputy Frans 
J. Goedhart, who at the request of President Sukarno 
toured Indonesia in 1952, attempted to get at the bot- 
tom of the whole affair but met with feigned or real 
ignorance on the part of the Indonesian officials when- 
ever he mentioned Dutch involvement in the Darul 
Islam.® 

Worst of all for the Dutch minority in Indonesia 
was the fact that the alleged activities of the APRA- 
NEFIS-Darul Islam groups firmly established in the 
popular mind the idea that there was a close connec- 
tion between unlawful Islamic extremism and hated 


8 Java Bode, January 11, 1954. 

9 F. J. Goedhart, Een revolutie op drift. Indonesisch reis- 
journaal (Amsterdam, 1953) pp. 74-75. According to Goed- 
hart (p. 79) it is not inconceivable that Communists are se- 
cretly supporting the Darul Islam movement in order to 
further internal chaos, even though the two groups are nom- 
inally antagonistic. A recent government communique implied 
that Darul Islam is receiving assistance from abroad. Cf. 
Bintang Timur (Djakarta), January 25, 1954. 
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Dutch colonialism. In terms of party politics this meant 
that the Masjumi Party, whose spokesmen have re- 
peatedly deplored the Darul Islam, was smeared with 
a colonial brush by radical and Communist agitators, 
giving the Communists and their various front organ- 
izations, including students, veterans and labor groups, 
grounds for further agitation against their political 
enemies such as the Masjumi. This was still easier be- 
cause President Sukarno declared on October 14, 1953 
that proof had been found that Kahar Muzzakar, chief 
of the Muslim extremists in Sulawesi, and cohort of 
Kartosuwirjo, head of Darul Islam, had asked a “cer- 
tain foreign power” (presumably the United States) for 
support. As a result the entire Dutch group in Indo- 
nesia has become the plaything of conflicting currents 
in the process of polarization of political extremes now 
evident in the country. 


The Armed Forces 

There is a strong tendency in contemporary Indo- 
nesia to attribute all problems to the after-effects of the 
colonial past. This obstructs harmonious cooperation be- 
tween Dutch and Indonesians. Two examples may suf- 
fice. There is friction in the top echelons of the army 
and air force, as well as between Armed Forces Chief of 
Staff Simatupang and heads of the Defense Ministry. 
This conflict originated in 1952, when the then Minister 
of Defense, Hamengku Buwono, Sultan of Djokjskarta, 
tried to modernize the Indonesian army by transform- 
ing it into a small, well disciplined, and above all non- 
political force. His efforts received the support of the 
Netherlands Military Mission in Indonesia, an advisory 
unit that had been created after mutual consultation in 
The Hague in 1951. The Mission was to last for three 
years and was to be paid by Indonesia." Opposition 
to the Sultan’s modernization schemes came primarily 
from a group of officers who had won their spurs on 
the battlefields of the revolution or had received train- 
ing in “ideological army methods” during the Japanese 
occupation, and who were often spokesmen for ill- 
disciplined, irregular fighting groups that had seen ac- 
tion during the war against the Dutch. In the parlia- 
mentary debates on the Sultan's scheme, some deputies, 
among them Mohammad Yamin, at present Minister 
of Education, opposed the Sultan on the ground that 
the Netherlands Military Mission was an anomaly; 
others declared that the Sultan really wanted to es- 
tablish a colonial army by using the Mission. 

The climax of the dispute in the incident of October 
17, 1952 and the resignation of the Sultan need not 
concern us here, The Mission was dissolved by 1953, 
before its term expired, but the troublesome question of 

10 Resultaten van de Tweede Conferentie van Ministers 
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army reorganization and the friction in army leader- 
ship have not disappeared, nor have the accusations 
against the Dutch. For example, the new Army Chief 
of Staff, General Bambang Sugeng, recently asked to 
be relieved of his post (which was denied), because 
he reputedly objected to the appointment of some staff 
subordinates. A new defense regulation has been 
drafted, which would eliminate the post of Armed 
Forces Chief of Staff. This measure has aroused the 
opposition of many Christians among the military (Sim- 
atupang is a Christian and reportedly sympathetic to 
the Sultan’s efforts) and has resulted in the resignation 
of the Parkindo (Christian Party) from a bloc of par- 
ties supporting the present Sastroamidjojo cabinet. The 
specter of “colonialism” still haunts the whole dispute, 
and this in turn jeopardizes the position of the Dutch 
minority. 

The other example concerns the internal structure 
of the Indonesian state. After the dissolution of the 
federal organization of the Republic demands were 
heard in all the islands beyond Java for greater local 
self-government and financial autonomy. These senti- 
ments lie at the roots of the recent Daud Beureueh in- 
surrection in Acheh and the separatist movement in 
Sulawesi. The dissolution of the federal Republic has 
also meant the abolition of numerous local councils and 
self-governing areas hallowed by adat (custom) ,"? many 
of which the Dutch scrupulously respected during their 
rule. In many political circles today, however, demand 
for local self-government is regarded as the work of 
Dutch agitators. The daily Waspada, mouthpiece of 
the PNI in Medan, Sumatra, recently termed the “re- 
gional spirit” the product of Dutch “divide and rule” 
policy, a serious threat to national independence, the 
work of “colonial-minded reactionaries,” and so on. 
The paper also implied that Dutchmen now in the 
country were deliberately fostering regional separatism 
in order to obtain a new foothold."* 


Radical Indonesian groups continue to foster hatred 
and suspicion for the Dutch minority. An example is 
the celebration on February 21, 1954 of “anti-colonial- 
ism” day, when more than ten thousand youths held a 
demonstration in Djakarta during which they burned 
a straw puppet representing “colonialism” and_pre- 
sented a petition to the second vice-premier, Zainul 
Arifin, demanding the return of West New Guinea, 
dissolution of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union and 
an end to the “Dutch colonial conspiracy” in Indonesia. 


11 F. R. Béhtlingk, Staatsrecht in Indonesié 1942-1952 
(Leyden, 1952), especially pp. 9-18. 

12 Cited in Nieuwsgier, November 17, 1953. The Sastroa- 
midjojo government drafted a new plan of local self-govern- 
ment in January 1954 in which greater self-government is in- 
dicated for regional councils. 
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In the past year it has become more and more diffi- 
cult for members of the Dutch group to find employ- 
ment or to run their enterprises profitably in Indonesia. 
One major reason is the continuous agitation by radical 
labor groups against the presence of Dutch technicians 
and against Dutch-owned estates and plants. Recently, 
for example, the union of employees of the Indonesian 
Ministry of Communications demanded that the gov- 
ernment discharge all Dutchmen working for the state, 
regardless of branch or service. The request was couched 
in terms so highly derogatory to the Dutch group that 
the Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent a note 
to the Indonesian government with the request to “pro- 
tect the Dutch officials from baseless and slanderous 
accusations.”** Dutch plants and estates have been 
plagued by so many sudden strikes and exorbitant 
wage demands that many have closed down. This in 
turn has adversely affected the government-owned and 
operated railroad system (DKA), which in 1953 suf- 
fered losses of 125 million rupiahs, due mainly to the 
closing down of estates and to banditry. According to 
an estimate by a spokesman for a large number of 
Dutch estates in West Java, 75 percent of the estates 
in this province are on the verge of bankruptcy, not 
least because of a recent decision of the central labor 
arbitration office of the Republic ordering a lower 
price for the rice distributed by the estates to their 
workers. 


Plantation Labor Problems 

Estate owners furthermore have been greatly alarmed 
by the new strike regulations promulgated by the pres- 
ent cabinet, which according to the president of the 
Indonesian Chamber of Commerce, Suchjar Tadjak- 
sukmana, show a tendency to permit free and unre- 
stricted labor strikes and to minimize the stabilizing in- 
fluence of the state arbitration agencies. That such 
alarm is well founded is perhaps best illustrated by the 
most recent strike of estate workers organized in the 
Communist-influenced SARBUPRI federation. This 
strike, which began in September 1953, involved about 
700,000 estate laborers and a loss of between 10 and 
13 million rupiahs per day for the estates. The strike 
took place after the regional office of the government's 
labor arbitration commission had taken a binding de- 
cision in a wage dispute, a decision accepted by the 
estates. Illegally, the SARBUPRI struck nevertheless, 
because in the opinion of its leadership the decision 
had been made just before the fall of the Wilopo cab- 
inet, and the new strike was necessary “in order to en- 
courage” the new government “to take progressive 
measures.” Furthermore, SARBUPRI workers struck 
only on foreign-owned estates, not on those run by the 


13 Nieuwsgier, February 11, 1954. 
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state. The new Labor Minister, Abidin, stated that 
SARBUPRI leaders were liable to arrest, but never- 
theless the upshot was that the government did recon- 
sider the previous wage decision and placated the strik- 
ing workers, to the dismay of the estate organizations. 

It is eloquent testimony to the present labor situ- 
ation in Indonesia that recently 22 laborers of a Dutch 
concern in Surabaya, the V. V. De Indonesische In- 
dustrie, all of whom are members of the Communist- 
controlled SOBSI federation, were arrested by the mil- 
itary authorities in Surabaya because they ignored a 
military order and deliberately loafed on the job. It 
would also appear that many union leaders do not 
have adequate control over their striking workers. At a 
recent SOBSI-inspired sympathy strike of dock workers 
in Priok harbor, directed against the partially Dutch- 
owned inter-island shipping company, strike leaders had 
no notion who participated in the strike nor any idea 
how long their action would last. This labor chaos and 
the pressures exerted by radical labor leaders to drive 
the Dutch out altogether have made it abundantly 
clear in the last few months that Netherlanders have 
little or no economic future left in Indonesia, not least 
because of the enermously increased costs of operation 
on the eStates. It has been estimated, for example, that 
the salaries of workers on the sugar estates are now 40 
times those before the war, and that the cost of leasing 
one hectare of land for sugar estate cultivation is now 
75 times that before the war."* 

Apart from Dutch investments in Indonesia, there are 
still obvious economic advantages for Indonesia in a 
continuation of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. For 
through this Union, Indonesia participates in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, with all its opportunities for 
easier trading terms with major West European coun- 
tries. Indonesia recently considered the possibility of 
remaining an associated member of the EPU, even if 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union were dissolved. Indo- 
nesia approached the West German Republic to effect 
some kind of partnership which would permit Indo- 
nesia to retain her rights in the EPU, but the West 
Germans appear to have been very cool to the idea. 
Despite the by no means happy relations between 
Holland and Indonesia, Indonesia’s present financial 
plight has aroused some sympathy in Dutch circles. The 
influential Dutch daily, Algemeen Handelsblad, re- 
cently urged a_ billion-guilder loan to Indonesia. 
Another Dutch daily, Parool, supported this plan and 
pointed out that Dutch exports to Indonesia have 
drastically fallen, implying that only the economic re- 
habilitation of Indonesia could alter this trend. Indeed, 


14 Nieuwsgier, September 16, 1953; November 20, 1953; 
November 27, 1953; February 11, 1954; Java Bode, January 
11, 1954; A. Kraal, “Indonesie en Suiker,” Ekonomi dan 
Keuangan, vol. 6 (1953), no. 12, pp. 755-57. 
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Dutch trade with Indonesia has shrunk in the past two 
years: Dutch exports to Indonesia decreased from 
439.5 million guilders in 1952 to 291.1 million in 1953; 
imports in the same period declined from 543.2 million 
guilders to 493.5 million. Unfortunately there is_per- 
sistent fear of Dutch assistance in Indonesia, while on 
the other hand Dutch financial circles have become 
alarmed over the new law of March 2, 1954 by which 
Indonesia is to levy a tax of 6624 percent on transfer 
payments on services, and over the rapidly decreasing 
Indonesian gold reserve, now barely 4 percent above 
the legal minimum."* 

A special problem is the large number of Eurasians 
among the Dutch minority who persist in staying on 
in Indonesia, but seem to be incapable of “Indone,- 
ianizing” themselves sufficiently and are unwilling to 
choose Indonesian citizenship. The Indonesian-born 
Eurasian should be distinguished from the recent Dutch 
immigrant, who after fulfillment of a contract returns 
to Europe. According to a recent estimate there are 
about 40,000 Eurasians who have become citizens, but 
twice as many who have not.’* The majority of the 
latter live in abject poverty and are supported by the 
Dutch government, as well as by Indonesian govern- 
ment and private charitable institutions. Eurasian 
leaders of the TEV as well as Indonesians have re- 
peatedly stated that the only solution of the Eurasian 
problem is assimilation with the Indonesian group, but 
for psychological and cultural reasons most Eurasians 
find this impossible. The Dutch government has made 
funds available to send to the Netherlands those Eu- 
rasians who wish to go, but some conservative groups 
in Holland regard this as an unwarranted step. A re- 
cent citizenship law proposed by the Sastroamidjojo 
cabinet reopened for this group the possibility of be- 
coming Indonesian citizens, but because of opposition 
from local Chinese and from the Masjumi and Social- 
ist parties the proposed law has been withdrawn. In 
the meantime the question of the future of the Eu- 
rasians adds to Dutch-Indonesian tensions, while it has 
also had repercussions on the local Indonesian political 
scene. For example, on March 16, 1954 a new feder- 
ation of Indonesian-Chinese political parties was 
formed, called BAPERKI, whose intention is to rally 
all non-autochthonous Indonesian groups into a single 
political bloc. This event sharpens the conflict between 
the group of native Indonesian citizens (warga negara 

15 Java Bode, February 17 and 19, 1954; March 5, 1954; 
Asia Report, The Eastern World Economic Newsletter (Lon- 
don), vol. 5 (1954), no. 4, p. 3; Mieuwsgier, February 8, 
1954. 

16 Mayor Polak, parliamertary deputy of the Indonesien 
Socialist Party according to Java Bode, March |, 1954. For 
a fuller discussion of the position of the Eurasians see Paul 
van der Veur, “The Eurasians of Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, 
June 1954. 
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asli) and the non-native group (warga negara tida 
asli), in which the Eurasian is intimately involved, 
whether he wants to be or not."’ 

It was hoped by many in Holland that after Indo- 
nesia became independent the cultural cooperation be- 
tween the two countries, based on the many historic 
ties that link Indonesia to the Netherlands, would con- 
tinue. The Dutch minority in Indonesia has played an 
increasingly less successful role in this cooperation, not- 
withstanding the efforts of such agencies as STICUSA 
(Stichting voor de Culturele Samenwerking—Founda- 
tion for Cultural Cooperation). For example, Dutch as 
a language of instruction at the University of Djakarta 
is to be avoided as far as possible; the chair at this 
university in Dutch language and literature has been 
abolished, and the Minister of Education declared re- 
cently that fewer Indonesian students would be sent to 
Holland in the future, in order to make their training 
more “independent.” It is estimated that there are 
about 2,000 Indonesian students in Holland. Some of 
these have been regarded as politically undesirable by 
the Dutch government, and one or two have been or- 
dered from the country. This in turn has led to de- 
mands in the Indonesian press that the Dutch in Indo- 
nesia be expelled. Every incident brings a cry for 
retaliation and further poisons the atmosphere for the 
Dutch group in Indonesia. In the past year there has 
been a steady exodus of Dutch university lecturers 
from Indonesia, as well as of Dutch technicians and 
advisers. 

Again and again issues arise that threaten the posi- 
tion of the Dutch. The recent squabble over possible 
Japanese interests in New Guinea is a case in point. 
Late in January 1954 the Australian Premier Gordon 
Menzies revealed that his government and the govern. 
ment of the United States were discussing the possi- 
bility of using Japanese in the exploration and carto- 
graphy of New Guinea.** This news, coupled with the 
recent suggestion of a Japanese businessman that Japan 
should buy Western New Guinea from the Dutch, 
caused a new storm of excitement to rise in Indonesia 
regarding the future of this hotly disputed island. Sub- 
sequently Australian, Dutch and Indonesian protests re- 
moved the possibility of Japanese participation in New 
Guinea development, but in Indonesia the whole affair 
has only meant redoubled efforts to bring Western New 
Guinea within its national boundaries. The Dutch mi- 
nority in Indonesia must bear the brunt of all this agi- 
tation, and inasmuch as Foreign Minister Sunarjo has 
declared that the Netherlands-Indonesian Union will 
be dissolved before the end of 1954, it is evident that 
the unhappy epilogue to the story of Dutch-Indonesian 
partnership is also drawing to a close. 

17 Ibid., March 16, 1954. 
18 Java Bode, January 28, 30, 1954. 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE. By K. M. Panikkar. 
New York: The John Day Company. 1954. 530 pp. $7.50. 


Mr. Panikkar, formerly India’s ambassador to Communist 
China and thereafter to Egypt, attempts in this book to trace 
the history of Western imperialism in Asia, beginning with 
Vasco da Gama. The main part of the book is devoted to 
China, Japan, and India, Some attention is paid to Southeast 
Asia, but so little that the occasional interspersing of events 
in that area among the main account is disturbing rather than 
enlightening. A special section of the book is devoted to mis- 
sionary activity which is treated as an integral part of Western 
imperialism. The book ends with a conclusion in which the 
admission of a few good results of “Western Dominance” comes 
as a surprise to the reader, since throughout the preceding 
text Mr. Panikkar’s thesis is that this “dominance” is an un- 
mitigated evil. 

His account therefore concentrates almost exclusively upon 
details of the brute force, the intrigues, the ruthlessness, the 
exploitation which formed a part of the Western record in 
Asia. To be sure, that record is not an altogether pleasant one, 
but this kind of one-sided selection of the facts is highly 
questionable as a proper historical method. The many half- 
truths and tendentious interpretations contrary to historical 
evidence make the book unacceptable as a scientific or ob- 
jective study. 

All the data in the book have been brought out by Western 
scholars long ago. Even Mr. Panikkar’s thesis has been made 
by Westerners before in a more convincing (because more 
balanced) manner. Indeed, indignation in the West about past 
Western activities in Asia was one of the causes for the 
gradual withdrawal of “Western Dominance,” although Mr. 
Panikkar refuses to admit this and speaks of this withdrawal 
as a “rout” (p. 288). 

A few examples must suffice to indicate the author's 
method to prove his points. He rarely mentions the mitigating 
circumstances which have sometimes led foreigners in Asia to 
ask for special privileges, such as extraterritoriality. He as- 
serts that there was a Western tradition, 700 years old, of 
“subordinating religion to the interests of the state” in “‘vary- 
ing forms and degrees” (p. 377), although his own account 
hardly supports such a sweeping accusation. 

Russia (Tsarist and Communist) to which only 30 pages 
are devoted, emerges as the best friend China ever had. This 
conclusion becomes possible through the author’s lack of 
objectivity and of consistent standards. Actions which the 
author finds objectionable when undertaken by other Western 
powers are acceptable by him when they emanate from 
Russia. Thus, for instance, foreign railroad building in China 
is generally treated as a symptom of imperialism, but there 
is nothing to be criticized about the Chinese-Eastern Railway. 
Russia’s expansionist activities during the last century are 
excused with the aid of Mr. Owen Lattimore’s thesis of the 
“incorporative process” as opposed to the “accumulative proc- 
ess” used by the British (p. 249). When Russia changed her 
friendly attitude toward China around the turn of the century 
it was due to the “baleful” influence of Wilhelm II; but even 
then “significantly” Russia developed her sphere of influence 
by preserving China’s sovereignty—which, as Mr. Panikkar 
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fails to say, was true of other states as well. The only thing 
Mr. Panikkar has to tell about the Soviet Union’s policy in 
Asia is the statement of 1919 in which it was announced that 
unequal rights obtained by Russia would be renounced. He 
accepts this formal statement at face value and therewith ends 
his account of Russia’s policy in Asia—a most convenient way 
of saving his thesis of Russian friendship. 
University of Minnesota WERNER LEVI 
TING HSIEN: A North China Rural Community. By Sidney 

D. Gamble. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1954. 


472 pp. $6.50. 


This is a book to greet with enthusiasm. It is an extremely 
valuable addition to the libraries of sociologists and all social 
scientists whose interests include the analysis of rural society, 
whether within the framework of our own culture or not. 
The book, however, will not add greatly to the information 
already at hand for sinologists. Much of its content has been 
available for some time—the bulk of it in Chinese, but even 
those specialists who have previously had access to Ting Hsien 
kai-k’uang tiao-ch’a will welcome an English replacement for 
the crumbling pages of the original publication. Ting Hsien 
is an intensive, factual account of certain aspects of the so- 
ciety of a Chinese county, especially of its demography and 
economy. The first chapter is a tour de force—cighteen pages 
which summarizing the data of the entire work. It should 
be required reading for anyone who wishes to speak about 
Chinese culture. 

Technically, Ting Hsien is a social survey rather than a 
community study. It is this because of its concentration on 
certain institutions and its comparative or total disregard for 
others, as well as because its primary technique was the appli- 
cation of questionaires, instead of participant-observation and 
informant-interviews. Despite this methodology, Ting Hsien 
succeeds in being something more than a social survey. Though 
it has a certain compartmentalization and lack of integration 
of topics, it reveals more of the general culture of its subject 
population than any study of its type known to the reviewer. 
Thus, we are told of family budgets, the number of wells, and 
farm operating costs, but we also learn of the yang-ke dances, 
local games, and superstitions. Though we regret the absence 
of a section detailing the methods by which the study was 
conducted, the author is to be congratulated on his contribu- 
tion to the English language materials which will lead to in- 
creased understanding of Chinese society and culture. 
Columbia University MORTON H. FRIED 


THE GREAT PEACE: AN ASIAN’S CANDID REPORT 
ON RED CHINA. By Raja Hutheesing. New York: Harper 

- & Brothers. 1953. 246 pp. $3.50. 

CHINA’S NEW CREATIVE AGE. By Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury. New York: International Publishers. 1953. 
192 pp. $2.50. 


Both authors of these popular accounts of new China made 
their visits full of sympathy for the country and admiration 
for the accomplishments of the Communist regime. Each went 
as a special guest on essentially the same tour; yet the Indian 
journalist and the English cleric saw things very differently. 
Raja Hutheesing, who went first on a good-will mission in the 
autumn of 1951, found everything staged. All officials and 
industry managers monotonously repeated as facts what proved 
in reality to be propaganda. Visitors were moved about like 
automata directed to see and understand only what redounded 
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to the glory of a totalitarian state. Chinese who knew English 
well would only speak with him through the official interpreter. 
He realized he was being deceived but could not sort out fact 
from propaganda, So he welcomed the opportunity to return 
in 1952 as a journalist attached to the Indian cultural dele- 
gation. Determined to discover the real situation in China so 
that the Indian people might be undeceived, he used every 
device to break through the barrier of propaganda with which 
all visitors were surrounded. 

He went to see whether the Chinese people had won free- 
dom and democracy; he found their government waging a 
ruthless class war. He found industrial stagnation for lack of 
technical know-how and China’s few technical men being 
persecuted, brain-washed, or “reformed through labor.”’ China’s 
claims of great industrial gains he believes grossly exaggerated, 
and Russian assistance a minimum. He found Manchurian 
factories still crippled by the Russian looting of 1945. He was 
shown a “factory” where locomotive wheels were being cast 
by hand. The Huai River project seemed to him a great hoax. 
In his visits to villages which had undergone land reform, he 
found the peasants well off and grateful for the gift of land, 
But he believes the 400 million have bartered their humanity 
for the right to eat. He found the universities reduced to 
technical schools, with text books scarce since English could 
no longer be used, and the professors trying to forget every- 
thing they had learned abroad. 

He was conducted with the entire Indian delegation 
through the Peking exhibit of evidences of alleged American 
germ warfare. Skeptical, he was put under heavy pressure to 
indicate his belief. He found the Chinese Commission and 
Kuo Mo-jo (whom he interviewed) absolutely unprepared to 
consider an investigating commission appointed by both sides 
or by independent Asian nations, He came away believing the 
germ warfare charges false. 

Hutheesing found all officials exceptionally cager to court 
Indian goodwill. This he believed was due to more than a 
desire to advance Communism in India or to have a powerful 
friend in the United Nations. To him it was a sign of Mao 
Tse-tung’s basic suspicion of Soviet Russia and desire to find 
in India a counter-balance for Russian domination. However, 
Hutheesing’s book will not contribute to Indian sympathy in 
China, It shatters the picture which Communist leaders would 
have Indians believe, 

Dean Johnson’s book is also cast as an account of travels 
in China, during seven weeks in 1952. In spite of a sprinkling 
of references to conversations and personal experiences, it 
creates a singularly impersonal impression. Much of the book 
reads like a string of articles from People’s China or China 
Reconstructs. Many chapters have a set formula. The particular 
problem is described—land system, position of women, floods, 
public health—and then the terrible old Kuomintang regime 
is castigated and the accomplishments of the Liberation Army 
or People’s Government expounded. Use of two familiar de- 
vices contributes an echo quality to the book: the illustrative 
case of the humble person who has distinguished himself 
(model worker) or been brought great happiness (grateful 
masses); and the use of comparative statistics without actual 
figures. 

Certain themes come through strongly: the wicked Kuo- 
mintang, the morality and reasonableness of the People’s 
Government, the spontaneous activity of peasants in forming 
mutual aid teams and cooperatives, the rich possibilities for 
British trade with 300 million enriched rural Chinese, Ameri- 
can imperialism (particularly evident in the missionary move- 
ment), and the present freedom of the emancipated Chinese 
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Christian Church. The heart of the book is in the chapters 
supporting Communist charges against the United States of 
germ warfare. As clinching proof he evidences belief in the 
charges by numerous Chinese Christian leaders. 

The book is carelessly edited and has numerous historical 
inaccuracies, International Publishers ought to know that the 
May 30th movement was in 1925 not 1935, the Northern 
Expedition in 1926 not 1924, the Shanghai uprising on March 
21 not May 21, 1927, the Sian incident in 1936 not 1934. 
These and many other slips are unintentional; but I fear the 
author has lent his name to much historical distortion that is 
not. 


Columbia University C., MARTIN WILBUR 


THE AUSTRALIAN WAY OF LIFE. Edited by George 
Caiger. New York: Columbia University Press. 1953. 158 


pp. $3.00. 


This small volume, which is the first in the “Way of Life” 
series whose publication is sponsored by UNESCO, is a col- 
lection of essays on major aspects of Australian affairs rather 
than a full analysis of the Australian way of life. Whether 
because of excessive modesty on the part of the editor or a 
shortcoming in planning the series, the book lacks any attempt 
at a summary chapter. The Foreword by A. L. Irvine is a 
rather surprising attempt at a critical review of some of the 
chapters, but it adds nothing to the treatment. In his brief 
introduction the editor acknowledges the difficulty of producing 
the book, states that Australian life has not yet “hardened 
into clearly recognizable patterns,” and summarizes some of 
the comments of each of the contributors. He apparently has 
not attempted to integrate the sometimes contradictory con- 
clusions of the authors; in any case he has not succeeded. This 
reviewer believes he should have attempted the task. 

The various authors deal in turn with the following aspects 
of Australian life: the general national pattern, the family, 
education, government, the economy, religion and international 
attitudes. As with the book as a whole, each of these essays 
must be judged on whether it presents a happy combination 
of the general and the specific. Several of these are excellent, 
most are satisfactory, and a few are disappointing. 

The opening chapter, “The Australian Nation,” by Sir 
Frederic Eggleston, has much valuable comment on_ the 
adaptation of people to place, but also includes too much 
unsupported generalization. On the positive side he adequtely 
supports his general conclusion that “Australians believe that 
what they have achieved has been due to the virtues of the 
common man, namely, comradeship, equality and security.” 
But at another point Sir Frederic states that the Australian 
“has been subject to great strains, but these have been psycho- 
logical rather than physical.”” This dubious comment seems to 
be contradicted by the main data in the chapter. As an ef- 
fective combination of the general with the specific, the best 
chapter is that on “Religious Institutions and Aspirations.” 
Here Rev. K. T. Henderson successfully tackles the difficult 
job of pinning down the Australian character. Thus he writes 
of “the response to the unceasing demand for adaptability in 
Australia’s working life,” and concludes, “It is the struggle 
for ‘survival plus’ that has conditioned Australian mentality, 
and fashioned the working ethics and spiritual values of her 
people. . . . This critical, impatient and limited realism is, 
I believe, the most distinctive trait in our Australian char- 
acter.” Yet another example of valid and valuable generaliza- 
tion is this: “The remarkable orderliness and individual good 
temper which prevail in Australia, even in the midst of sharp 
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political and industrial conflict, are not sufficiently realized 
abroad.” 

Professor G. L. Wood's treatment of economic institutions 
suffers from his narrow definition of an institution as “an 
authority appointed by a legislature to perform a function.” 
Thus the pluralistic relation of government, business and 
labor in the Australian economy is omitted, and this is a 
vital fact about Australian economics. This narrow view leads 
the author to oversimplify the issue as being one of whether 
“planned living is superior to freedom,” where the real issue 
is the balance of planning and freedom. Many Australians do 
not believe that the two are incompatible. Of the remaining 
chapters, chose on the family, politics and education are 
valuable summaries. The treatment of the Australian attitude 
in international matters is disappointing, and the reviewer 
doubts whether Australians tend much more than people else- 
where “to leave foreign affairs to the government.” This book 
does not tell the whole story, but on balance it is a remark- 
ably good effort at a task which is probably impossible. 

San Francisco RUSSELL H, BARRETT 
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POST-WAR AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS AND 
POLICIES IN INDIA. By S. Thirumalai. Issued in 
cooperation with the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics. 1954. 280 pp. $3.50. 


THE VIET MINH REGIME. By Bernard B. Fall. 
July 1954. 155 pp. $1.75, mimeo. 
A timely analysis of the Communist political, mili- 
tary and economic organization based on hitherto 
unpublished material. Maps and charts are in- 
cluded. 


THE COMMUNIST STRUGGLE IN MALAYA. By 
Gene Z, Hanrahan. July 1954. About 140 pp. $2.00, 
mimeo. 

A pioneer study utilizing new documentary sources, 
on the origin, development and containment of the 
Communist guerilla movement in Malaya. 
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